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§|§P|© [I E Changes of Form 
t ^ iat I nsects succes- 
t^i>o|c4P sively assume in 
G^c^oali their progress to 
maturity, are so extraordinary, 
that in the untutored mind, 
when first called upon to notice 
them, they must excite the 
greatest astonishment. The 
young student of Nature, when 
first observing these phenome¬ 
na, can scarcely conceive that 
the active and reptile-like cater¬ 
pillar feasting on. the graceful 
foliage of a beautiful plant— 
the motionless chrysalis, sealed 
up in its horny case, with no 
means of changing its place, or 
takingfood—andtheglittering 
bird-like butterfly, gifted with 
the glorious power of flying, 
and robbing the honey-cells of 
various flowers miles apart 
within a few hours, for its de¬ 
licious food, can all be one and 
the same creature, merely in 
different stages of the same 
existence: yet, young student, 
it is true. You will soon, when 
you begin to learn Latin, lead 
of the onderful but fabulous 
metamorphoses of the Heathen 
gods and goddesses, which the. 


poet Ovid has so elegantly de¬ 
scribed. These, however, you 
will know, are only fanciful 
inventions and superstitions, 
while the metamorphoses I am 
about to describe to you are 
quite as wonderful, and at 
the same time not fabulous, 
but perfectly true. They are 
changes which you may watch 
with your own eyes; and the 
domain of Nature contains 
many things as wonderful, 
with which you may delight 
and astonish your understand¬ 
ing, without having recourse 
to imaginary stories. 

In the present little volume 
I can only explain to you the 
transformations of some of 
the most common of our Bri¬ 
tish Moths and Butterflies, 
but in another I will explain 
the equally wonderful changes 
of some other British Insects. 

Moths and Butterflies may 
be said to pass through four 
very distinct states in their 
existence: First, that of the 
egg ;—in the most common 
species the egg is a small ob- 
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ject, about the size of a pin’s 
head, which, when deposited 
by the parent, is generally 
fixed by a gummy substance 
to the leaf or stem of the plant 
upon which the caterpillars, 
when hatched, are to feed. 
These eggs are not perfectly 
round or oval, like the eggs of 
birds, but flattened at the side 
attached to the stem or leaf of 
the plant, and are generally 
found in groups arranged 
closely side by side, and co¬ 
vering sometimes great part of 
a moderately-sized leaf.—The 
second stage is that of the 
Caterpillar, which, on first 
emerging from the egg, is of 
course very small. The group 
of young caterpillars generally 
remain together for a short 
time upon the same leaf, ap¬ 
pearing like so many short 
pieces of coloured thread in 
rapid motion ; as they grow r , 
and require more food, they 
generally separate, each tra¬ 
velling otf to procure food on 
his own separate account, 
though the caterpillars of 
some species continue to re¬ 
main together in groups, and 
are then very conspicuous.— 
The third state is that of the 


Chrysalis. The caterpillar 
when full grown becomes tor¬ 
pid, and by a gradual change, 
occupying generally from 24 
to 48 hours, becomes invested 
with a horny case, in which 
the insect is to remain enclosed 
for periods varying from a few 
weeks to a year, and in some 
cases even two years or more. 
This change, especially in 
Moths, is frequently effected 
under ground, the caterpillar 
burying itself for that pur¬ 
pose.—The fourth, and com¬ 
plete state, is. that of the 
winged insect (the glittering 
Butterfly), which finallj emer¬ 
ges from the dark horny case 
of the chrysalis. 

Thus the career of the in¬ 
sect appears to symbolise that 
of man—first, in the caterpil¬ 
lar state, creeping over the 
surface of the earth to obtain 
the requisite supply of food for 
its brief existence ; then be¬ 
coming torpid, or dead, and 
remaining in the earth in its 
coffin (or chrysalis), eventually 
to re-appear in a winged or 
spiritualized state, enjoying a 
higher and more beautiful ex¬ 
istence. 
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first off 
the insect 1 

CHANGES* 

which I jj 
shall de- 1 
scribe, are those of the coin- 1 
mon Cabbage-white But-1 
tkrfly (Pier is Bras sices) I 
and the great Swallow-tail! 
B u tt e r f l y (Pap il io Mu - 1 
ehaon), both painted by the il-i 
luminator, with their respec-| 
five caterpillars, on the border! 
of page 7, and those of the! 
Painted Lady (Cynthia Car-1 
tfui), with its caterpillar and! 
chrysalis, on page 6. 

young Natural-! 

Illil ist wishin « t0 ob *l 

sorve the trans-I 
(S3i>c^®l5 formations of the! 
common Cabbage-white But- 1 
terfly, may seek for the eggs I 
on cabbages, or the Tropeolutn I 
majus, commonly called the I 
Nasturtium, on which plant! 
the eggs are frequently depo-I 
sited. The voracious and de-| 
structive caterpillar of this* 
species feeding greedily upon I 
it; a fact instinctively known! 
it would seem, to the parent! 
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butterfly when depositing her 
eggs upon its leaves, which she 
does upon this or other plants 
about the middle of May. 

§§fg|! IE eggs very closely 
iiPlI resemble a number 
pPlg|>fS of white pins’heads 
laid closely side by 
side, but when examined with 
a microscope they appear of a 
somewhat sugar-loaf form, 
beautifully carved on the sur¬ 
face, which is of an elaborately 
ribbed and cross-ribbed pat¬ 
tern of very elegant appear¬ 
ance. By closely watching these 
eggs day by day, the first trans¬ 
formation may be observed, as 
they are generally hatched in 
the morning part of the day, 
during bright sunshine. 

mm™ minute eaterpil- 
Iffillll! ^ ars emerge in rapid 
succession from 
the eggs, and the 
leaf is soon covered by their 
numbers, eagerly engaged in 
consuming its soft pulpy sur¬ 
face, which at first is their only 
food, but afterwards, as they 
gain strength, they devour the 
tough fibre of the veins also ; 
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and a brood of them, if not 
partially destroyed by birds 
and other enemies, would soon 
consume an entire plant. They 
do, in fact, in some seasons, 
commit j>reat ravages in gar¬ 
dens. Singular changes take 
place in some species in the 
caterpillar stage, for they cast 
their skin several times in the 
course of their growth ; and 
in one of the species alluded to 
this skin is black in the early 
stages, but after the third or 
fourth shedding they are sud¬ 
denly clothed in one of rich 
colours; so thai a young en¬ 
tomologist visiting his brood 
of caterpillars after this ope¬ 
ration, would be very much 
astonished at the metauu r- 
phosis, a.id fa cy that his 
former specimens had escap¬ 
ed, and an entirely new set 
taken their places, by some 
extraordinary arrangement, 
which would be quite above 
his comprehension, without a 
knowledge of the true cause 
of the seeming wonder. 

HE caterpillars of 
'S' the common Cab- 
bage-white Butter- 
fly do not undergo 


any remarkable change in 
their colouring or general ap¬ 
pearance, exhibiting nearly 
the same characters of form 
and colour when small that 
they retain when they have 
attained their full growth. 
To observe the change 
to the third condition (the 
chrysalis state), take several 
nearly full-grown caterpillars, 
and place them in a gauze 
cage; or a flower pot, with a 
little, earth at the bottom, and 
a piece of gauze tied over the I 
top, will answer the purpose j 
equally well. Supply them 
with fresh leaves of the plant; 
they have been taken from 
three or four times a day; 
some of them will soon be ! 
observed to cease feeding, 
and crawl to the side of the 
cage or flower pot; each spin¬ 
ning a little knot of silk, to 
which it attaches its hinder 
feet. It then, in a very sin¬ 
gular manner, constructs a 
girth of silk round the centre 
of its body, which being at¬ 
tached to the cage or flower 
pot on each side of the cater¬ 
pillar, serves to support it in a 
vertical or upright position 
during the torpid state, which 
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quickly follows this arrange¬ 
ment, and lasts till the trans¬ 
formation to the chrysalis is 
effected. 


B mm-S the student's next 

llifi ^ ie a ^ ter 

lil|y what has been said, 
§111 fully expect to find 
a chrysalis, but it is possible he 
may find a transformation still 
more wonderful, and in place 
of either caterpillar or chrysa¬ 
lis, find a heap of forty or fifty 
little oval balls, or rather co¬ 
coons of yellow silk. This 
metamorphosis appears, no 
doubt, almost incredible, but 
when explained becomes very 
easy of belief, though still ex¬ 
ceedingly wonderful, as are a 
thousand of the beautiful mys¬ 
teries of Nature, which we 
pass each day without obser¬ 
vation or inquiry. This phe¬ 
nomenon must be explained at 
once, before w r e seek further 
after the chrysalis transfor¬ 
mation.—The caterpillar of 
this species, it has been 
stated, is exceedingly vora¬ 
cious, and among the many 
provisions of Nature for pre¬ 
venting its numbers increasing 


too rapidly, that about to be 
described is perhaps the most 
wonderful. There is a small 
i eh n e u mon -fl y, (M icrog aster 
glomeratus) which is provided 
with a sort of weapon termed 
an ovipositor, or egg depositor, 
by which it is enabled to pierce 
the skin of the caterpillar, 
and deposit an egg in the 
wound. This operation it re¬ 
peats forty or fifty times upon 
the same unfortunate caterpil¬ 
lar, which, however, merely 
winces slightly under the ope¬ 
ration. The wounds heal over, 
and the eggs so deposited are 
hatched by the warmth within 
the body of the victim; but 
the greater infliction is still 
awaiting him, for the eggs 
when hatched become small 
grubs or maggots, which thus 
imprisoned, are compelled to 
feed upon the internal parts 
of the caterpillar, which they 
continue to do, instinctively 
avoiding any positively vital 
organs, till they are full grown, 
which happening about the 
time of the devoted caterpillar 
slinging himself for change, 
they finish the consumption of 
his interior w hile in a torpid 
state, and then also prepare 







for their own change, and 
Weaving their silken cocoons 
around tliern, their increase of 
bulk bursts the skin of the 
caterpillar,which they have at 
last left a mere shell, and the 
heap of silked cocoons appears 
in his place. Each of these 
cocoons contains a small oval 
chrysalis, from which will 
eventually emerge the perfect 
fly, to victimise, in his turn, 
another race of caterpillars. 

we have not yet 
seen ^ ie legitimate 
^ metamorphosis of 
this caterpillar of 
our common White Butterfly. 
Several others had slung them¬ 
selves for change about the 
same time as the unfortunate 
victim of the ichneumon, and 
there, in the place of one of 
them, is that singular object, 
the proper chrysalis, with its 
hard angular projections and 
its minute and delicately dot¬ 
ted marks of pale yellow and 
brown. Were it not for the 
same silken girth which 
holds it, one would never 
imagine it to be a changed 
form of the caterpillar whose 


place it occupies. Instead of 
the soft and pulpy substance 
of the caterpillar, here is the 
horny substance of a shell; 
and it is as motionless, and 
apparently as powerless, as a 
sea-shell from which the ani¬ 
mal has been abstracted. But 
when we touch it we find that 
it is still endowed with a 
strong principle of life, for it 
then moves the tail-like lower 
portion with considerable vi¬ 
gour. It is, however, a won¬ 
derful transformation, the ab¬ 
solute process of which we 
may watch in another speci¬ 
men. 

np^pPllEN the caterpil- 
^ ar ^ as s ^ un o him- | 
self by the above- 

CiMWitoM mentioned girth 
or loop, he gradually becomes 
shorter and thicker, and 
then the skin becomes, by 
degrees, deeper and deeper 
in colour, till it is nearly 
black ; in the meantime, be¬ 
neath the skin the change has 
commenced, and when com¬ 
plete the skin at the head of 
the caterpillar bursts, and the 
chrysalis, by continued mo- 
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tion, widens the slit so com¬ 
menced, and eventually forces 
this outer coat of the caterpil¬ 
lar downwards, and beneath 
the loop of silk, until it falls 
off at the tail, leaving the 
chrysalis fully exposed. The 
metamorphosis is complete. 


. HE last change (that 

Sfllrvll to t ^ le P er ^’ ect or 
Ppl; f ( A winged state) is 
n o wto be .observed. 
The chrysalis remains a chry¬ 
salis till some period in July, 
the immediate time of its 
change being determined by 
the warmth of the season. 
Thus the life of this insect, 
in its inferior stages, lasts 
from the . middle of May, 
when it is deposited in the 
egg, to the middle of July, 
when it appears as the perfect 
insect. When the moment ar¬ 
rives for the Butterfly, to ap¬ 
pear, he bursTs his horny 
bondage within which the new 
features of his organization 
have been gradually develop¬ 
ing themselves, and creeps 
forth from his shell. The 
wings are at first quite small, 
moist, and closely folded to 


the body, but they quickly 
expand and increase, their po¬ 
sitive growth being plainly ob¬ 
servable, until they are un¬ 
folded and of their full size. 
But they are still quite soft, 
and useless as a means of 
flight, till, by an exposure of 
an hour or more to the air, 
they become dry and hard, and 
fit for use, the insect aiding 
in this drying and hardening 
process by gradually opening 
and shutting them, until he 
feels that they have acquired 
sufficient force to serve their 
destined purpose—when, see ! 
he takes flight with the 
strength and rapidity of a 
small bird, and roves from 
flower to flower in search of 
his sweet food in the nectaries 
of various flowers. The But¬ 
terfly on the border of page 4 
is a* male, the female of this 
species being distinguished by 
two conspicuous black spots 
on the fore wings : she depo¬ 
sits her eggs in the course of 
July, which are hatched and 
pass through the caterpillar to 
the chrysalis state before the 
winter sets in. Through the 
winter they remain in the 
chrysalis state, and emerge as 
11 



tlie perfect Butterfly in May, 
•when the female immediately 
deposits her eggs to supply 
the spring brood, as before 
described. 


HE other Butterfly, 
shown in the bor¬ 
der of page 4, is the 
great Swallow-tail 
(Papilio Machaori), the largest 
of British Butterflies, speci¬ 
mens being frequently taken in 
the marshy country near Cam¬ 
bridge, and other places, mea¬ 
suring three inches and three 
quarters across the expanded 
wings. The first brood is 
hatched about June, and when 
full grown the caterpillars are 
remarkable for their beautif J 
markings and the fork-like 
appendage at the back of the 
head, from which it is said to 
emit an odour which keeps otf 
ichneumon flies. The illumi¬ 
nator has shown it in the bor¬ 
der of page 7, beneath the 
Butterfly. It feeds principally 
on the wild carrot (Daucus 
carota), and attaches itself, 
for the purpose of change to 
the chrysalis state, to a small 
branch of that plant, much in 



the same way as the caterpillar 
of the large White Butterfly 
does to a wall or trunk of a 
large tree. 


#i®i! ® suppose the 
y oun § student has 
taken a caterpillar 
of thisbeautifulin- 
sect, and succeeded, by careful 
treatment, in rearing it so far 


as the chrysalis state, without 
knowing what to expect in its! 
winged form. We may con¬ 
ceive his astonishment on see¬ 


ing the chrysalis burst, and 
the large and splendid Butter¬ 
fly come forth, of which the 
portrait in the border of page 
4 conveys a good idea, but is 
much smaller than even ordi¬ 


nary specimens.* 


* Chrysalides of this splendid 
species may be obtained at most of 
the dealers in Specimens of Natu¬ 
ral History, at Is. 6d. per dozen; 
the changes of which, the young 
student might observe without the 
trouble of reariny the caterpillar. 
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rij|r^pUK illuminated bor- 
» I ' del’ of page (i con- 
I H tains the transfor- 
U mations of the 

painted Lady Butterfly ( Cyn¬ 
thia Cardui), with the cater¬ 
pillar feeding on the thistle, its 
most common food. On the 
flower, the Butterfly is shown 
with the w ings elevated, in or¬ 
der to display the under sides of 
them, which are marked with 
even more intricacy and beauty 
than the upper side, and quite 
differently both in the distri¬ 
bution of the marks and their 
colour. In the lower part of 
the border the same insect is 
shown with the wings tx- 


mmm & 

panded, in the act of flying. 
The caterpillar is found in the 
early part of the summer, and 
is, like others belonging to 
the same family, covered with 
singular thorn-like spikes or 
spines. When about to as¬ 
sume the chrysalis form, it 
does not sling itself by the 
middle of the body, like the 
caterpillars before described, 
but suspends itself by the tail, 
in which position the change 
is effected; and the chrysalis 
appears as represented in the 
lower part of the border : the 
perfect insect issues from it 
in July. 
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■ ©HE illuminated bor- 
M der of this page ex- 
H hibits the beautiful 
H Emperor of the 
Woods (Apatura Iris), in the 
caterpillar and perfect state: 
the border of the opposite 
page (15) is decorated, in the 
upper part, 'with one of the 
elegant Chalk-hill Blue 
Butterflies (Pohjommatm 
Alexis), and in the lower 
part with the Clouded 
Yellow Butterfly ( Co/m 
JEdvsa). 


Purple Empe- 

ror ’ or ^ m P eror 
the Woods, is per- 
haps the most 
splendid of our British butter¬ 
flies, and the great prize sought 
by collectors. It is usually 
found in oak-woods, for upon 
that tree the caterpillar gene¬ 
rally feeds. The caterpillar is 
found in May, and the per¬ 
fect insect appears in July. 
The chrysalis much resem¬ 
bles the caterpillar very 
much shortened and thick • 
ened, and still retains the 
same colour. 
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must, indeed, have 
wlw ^ een ft sur P r ' se t0 the 
first who observed it, 
to see the magnificent 
butterfly, glittering in his 
metallic purple, issue from 
this horny case, clumsy in 
shape, and of a sickly green 
in colour. The under side of 
the wings of this superb in¬ 
sect differ entirely in colour 
from the upper, being beauti¬ 
fully variegated with white, 
gray, rich brown, and orange. 

metallic purple 
gift5|f which renders this 
gl|i| insect so splendid 
is not visible in all 
lights; in some positions the 
wings appear of a dull deep 
brown, but on flying down¬ 
wards,* and in some other 
particular lights, the beauti¬ 
ful purple colour appears; 
which is, however, entirely 
absent from the females, 
whose wings are of a change- 


* The illuminator has endea¬ 
voured to imitate this effect; the 
drawing being held downward from 
[the light, shows a stronger blue. 
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less brown, but marked with 
the same white marks as 
those of the male : the female 
is also larger than the male, 
and though deprived of his 
rich purple gloss, is yet 
a conspicuously beautiful 
insect, for the deep brown 
shades in some places into 
rich orange tones, and in 
some parts to a light silky 
tone, verging upon gray. A 
female showing the under side 
of her wings, is exhibited in 
the same border, beneath the 
male. A well-known collector 
related to me, that the first 
time he was fortunate enough 
to capture one of these beau¬ 
tiful insects, it was a female. 
It occurred in the following 
manner:—-he had been all the 
morning hunting, unsuccess¬ 
fully, about a wood known 
among entomologists as one 
in which the Purple Em¬ 
peror was frequently taken, 
when a storm coming on, he 
took shelter under a gigantic 
oak; he had not been many 
moments standing in that po¬ 
sition, when a most magnifi¬ 
cent Emperor, or rather Em¬ 
press (for it was a female), 
settled upon the trunk of the 


I same tree, instinctively impell¬ 
ed, no doubt, by the same ob¬ 
ject as himself—shelter from 
| the impending storm : to pre- 
I pare his net without disturb* 
ing the prize was the anxious 
but rapid work of an instant; 
the capture was successfully 
effected, but the magnificent 
sp cimen was scarcely depo¬ 
sited in the collecting-box, 
when a male, no doubt follow¬ 
ing the flight of the female, 
settled upon the trunk of the 
same tree, and slowly closing 
and expanding his glittering 
wings, rivetted all the atten¬ 
tion of the delighted but em¬ 
barrassed entomologist, for 
both his hands were full, not 
having yet put away the col¬ 
lecting-box, &c. ; the slightest 
movement might alarm, and 
once on the wing, pursuit is 
useless ; for this robust insect 
flies with nearly the strength 
and swiftness of the swallow, 
and generally at a great 
height; but skill prevails 
against instinct, strength, or 
fleetness; and in afewseconds 
the Emperor took his place in 
the box by the side of his al¬ 
ready captured Empress. 1 
have seen these two identical 
*16 
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specimens, which still form 
the gems of the beautiful col¬ 
lection of their captor, though 
he has since been fortunate in 
obtaining two or three other 
specimens of this fine species. 

mm N the lower part of the 
mU border of page 15 
mm there is a small' cater- 
pillar, so unlike in 
form to those previously de¬ 
scribed, that it might, perhaps, 
rather be taken for a wood¬ 
louse of an unusual colour ; 
but yet in its structure it is 
essentially a caterpillar', which 
in due time slinging itself 
closely to a slender branch of 
the broom, upon which it 
feeds, becomes a short obtuse¬ 
ly-formed chrysalis, shown on 
the stalk of the wild convol¬ 
vulus, in the upper part of 
the same border. From this 
small and dull-brown chrysalis 
bursts the sparkling azure 
butterfly which is commonly 
found on challc-hills, especi¬ 
ally near the sea, scientifically 
called Polyommatus alexis. 
The word Polyommatus signi¬ 
fies many-eyed, in allusion to 
the numerous eye-like sjrots 


that stud the velvety gray of 
the under side of the w r ings. 


other insect in 

ISIS the border of P age 

1 - r> is the Clouded 
Yellow Butter¬ 
fly (Coitus Edusa), with its 
caterpillar, shown immediately 
beneath the wild convolvulus 
flow’er, upon which the small 
Blue Butterfly is settling. 


■ N the title page the 
illuminator has ex¬ 
hibited some other 
specimens of Bri¬ 
tish butterflies in their two 
most remarkable stages that 
of the caterpillar and perfect 
insect. The one occupying 
the centre of the bottom bor¬ 
der is the beautiful Lycleya 
Dispar, with its caterpillar 
immediately underneath to the 
right. At the low’er part of 
the narrow boi’der is the Po¬ 
lyommatus Corydon, one 
of the prettiest of th ■ Chalk- 
hill Blues, wuth its small ca.- 
terpillar ; and above it, to the 
right, is the elegant and plen¬ 
tiful Euchloe Cardamines, 
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known among collectors as the 
Orange-tip. Its caterpillar is 
immediately beneath it. 

■ I^MONG foreign but- 
P terllies, extraordi- 
p nary beauties of 
(a form and colour, in 
all their stages, are found ; but 
even ■ among our British spe - 
cies there are many others 
whose transformations are 
equally interesting with those 
just described : but space does 
not allow of their introduction 
here, so we must conclude our 
observations by a few general 
remarks upon their wonderful 
changes. 


mmT was thought, not 
liMvery long ago, that 
(g) these changes were po- 
sitive transformations; 
that is to say, that the caterpil¬ 
lar positively changed into ano¬ 
ther creature, which was a chry¬ 
salis, and that the chrysalis 
changed into another distinct 
creature, which was a butter¬ 
fly. Some were still more de¬ 
ceived by insect changes, and 


asserted, that a piece of meat 
buried in the earth would 
change into green flies. The 
justly celebrated Swammer¬ 
dam and Reaumur, and other 
eminent naturalists, at length 
undertook to prove that no 
positive change of one thing 
into another either did or 
could take place; and that 
insects were alone produced 
from eggs laid by pareuts of 
the same species: thus the 
butterfly can only exist from 
the egg of a parent butterfly, 
and the caterpillar’, instead of 
being a distinct insect, con¬ 
tains rudiments of all the 
forms, even the wings, which, 
farther developed in the 
chrysalis state, appear quite 
perfect in the last or com¬ 
plete stage of the insect’s ex¬ 
istence. The green flies into 
which the meat was supposed 
to be transformed, were the 
produce of the eggs of green 
flies, which instinctively de¬ 
posit their eggs on decaying 
animal matter, upon which 
alone the grubs or maggots 
hatched from the eggs can 
feed. These maggots, on at¬ 
taining their full growth, be¬ 
come a reddish oval chrysalis, 
18 
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from each of which emerges 
at last a green fly, which will, 
in its turn, deposit its eggs in 
a situation where the larvae or 
grubs, when hatched, will find 
their proper food. Only a 
short time ago these were all 
new and astonishing facts, 
and though they appear so 
simple when known and 
proved, they required all the 
sagacity and long unwearied 
observation of some of the 
acutest minds of the last cen¬ 
tury to discover and prove 
them. 

I H||OW that they are dis- 
||§| covered and proved, 
llH they take their 
place simply enongh 
among other wonderful things 
concerning the workings of 
Nature, and find their analogy 
in all animal life; which al¬ 
ways has, in a similar manner, 
its different stages; in some 
instances almost as remark¬ 
able as those of insect life. 
For instance—the egg, the 
downy chicken, and the full- 
grown and feathered domestic 
fowl, form three strikingly 
different phases of existence. 
But changes in insects are ge¬ 


nerally more obvious and re¬ 
markable ; the larvae, or cater¬ 
pillar state, being an active 
and independent existence, is 
especially remarkable, particu¬ 
larly as it afterwards relapses 
into a torpid, or second egg 
state, in the chrysalis. Ano¬ 
ther feature peculiar to insect 
changes alone, is, that all 
growth takes place in the 
subordinate forms, and that 
when once the perfect and 
winged shape is assumed, an 
insect never grows. Many 
persons fancy, when observing 
extremely small flies upon a 
window, that they are the 
young of large flies ; but this 
is an error—they are full- 
grown and fully-developed in¬ 
sects of distinct species ; that 
will lay eggs, which will be¬ 
come small maggots that will 
change to small chrysalides, 
from which will emerge per¬ 
fect small flies, precisely simi¬ 
lar, and that will never, in a 
thousand generations, become 
any bigger; unless greatly in¬ 
fluenced by climate, or some 
great local cause. For in¬ 
stance, some of those small 
flies, if taken to a climate that 
was favourable, bv its warmth 
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and moisture, to insect deve¬ 
lopment—as that of Jamaica, 
though they would not grow 
themselves, might deposit 
eggs, which, favoured in the 
hatching by an extra degree 
of warmth, might produce 
more robust insects. For some 
generations the species might 
gradually become larger and 
stronger ; but having attained 
that degree of extra develop¬ 
ment which the influence of 
climate could produce, they 
would again remain stationary, 
reproducing continually the 
same race of little flies, a few 
degrees larger than their an¬ 
cestors in England. 



SttaSfJfjAVING said all that 
our space permits 
! on the transforma¬ 
tion of butterflies, 
it remains, perhaps, to make a 
few general remarks on their 
characteristics, and on the 
mode employed in their clas¬ 
sification, before we proceed to 
the Moths. 



OME naturalists in¬ 
sist upon placing 
rp this beautiful class 
li of insects at the 


head of the insect family, and 
their peculiarities and beauties 
would seem to entitle them to 
the preference. The wings,des- 
tined to receive the beautiful 
markings which distinguish 
them beyond, perhaps, any j 
other examples of animal life, 
seem augmented to a size dis- 
proportioned to the body, for 
the express purpose of forming 
a field for the display of those 
exquisite colours and mark¬ 
ings, “asif,” says an eloquent 
writer, “ Nature had wished to 
enlarge the surface upon which 
she was about to employ her 
pencil, that it might admit of 
more varied and profuse deco¬ 
ration.” It is from the small 
coloured scales with which 
these exquisite designs are, as 
it w r ere, embroidered upon 
their wings, that the class of 
Butterflies and Moths has re¬ 
ceived its name Lepidoptera , 
from the Greek words lepis '{a 
scale), and ptera (wings). 
There are, however, some spe¬ 
cies which have the wings 
perfectly free from scales, 
and they then appear clear 
and transparent, as those of 
a fly. 
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HE grand class Le- 
k? ?|r| ( |f pidoptera is divided 
' nto Miree ^ :im ^ 
lies — the Diurna, 
or such as fly by day; the 
Crepuscufaria, or each as 
generally fly at twilight; 
and the Nocturna, or those 
that fly by night. The first 
consists of what are gene¬ 
rally called Butterflies; the 
second, of Hawk-moths, or 
Sphinges (see the border of 
page 22); and the third, of 
Moths, or Night Fliers. These 
classes have other distinctions, 
independent of their time of 
flight, -which naturally place 
them together. For instance, 
the Diurna have wings much 
larger in proportion to the 
body than the other classes; 
and another remarkable dis¬ 
tinction is, that their antennae 
are terminated by a small snob, 
or club, which neither the Twi¬ 
light or Njght Fiiers possess. 

’ME Twilight Fliers 
r | have these anten- 
nse, or l 10l ’ ns > g ra ~ 
dually thickening 
towards the end, and then be¬ 
coming suddenly pointed ; 
whilst the Nocturna, or Night 


Fliers, have the antennae gra¬ 
dually tapering from the root 
to the point. There are many 
other distinctions, but these 
are sufficient to point out to 
the young student the general 
principles of classification. It 
will be sufficient to observe, 
that the sub-divisions and ge¬ 
nera are defined upon similar 
principles: and as an illus¬ 
tration, we may cite, that the. 
first family of Diurna, or But¬ 
terflies, is termed, collectively, 
Papilionida; and its grand 
distinction is, that all its sub 
families and genera have six 
perfect feet, fitted for walk¬ 
ing. The second family of 
British butterflies (Nymphali- 
das) have the front pair of legs 
so much shortened as to be un¬ 
fit for walking; in some cases 
quite rudimental, having no 
defined foot at the extremity. 

ME habits and forms 
HA-jof the Caterpillars 
P and Chrysalids also 

form bases of clas¬ 
sification ; but we must now 
quit the Butterflies, or division 
Diurna, and examine the Twi¬ 
light Fliers, which form the link 
between Butterflies and Moths. 
21 
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CREPU3CULARIA- HAWK-MOTHS 

n E large insect will 
Kill sharply j.ointd 
"* n 8 8 1° the tippet 
part of the horde 
of page 22 belongs to the clas 
Crepuscularia; in other words 
is a Hawk-moth ( Dei/rphilt 
Ga/ii, the Madder Hawk- 
moth). The magnificent cater¬ 
pillar, one of the largest of the 
British species, is seen in the 
lower portion of the same bor¬ 
der, feeding upon the galium 
verum (ladies 1 bedstraw), its 
most general food. These lar¬ 
va', or caterpillars, are found 
full-grown in September, when 
tbev change to the chrysalis 
form, in which they remain 
through the winter, the Moth 
emerging in the following 
June. This beautiful insect, 
though rare, is found in many 
parts of the southern portion 
of our island, especially in 
Devonshire, where the still 
more beautiful Deiliphila Eu- 
phorbiee is found, the cater¬ 
pillar of which is probably 
more beautiful than that of 
any other European species. 
On the same border (that of 
page 22), immediately below 
the large Hawk-moth, is tli 
Six-spotted Burnet Moti 
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(Anthrocera Jiiipendulce), also 
belonging to this division, 

Crepuscularia, as will he seen 
by examining its horns, or 
I antennae, which thicken to- 
I wards the end, and then be¬ 
come suddenly pointed, as 
before described. Its small 
caterpillar is shown in the 
lower part of the border, and 
immediately above' it is the 
toughly-woven cocoon, or sil- 
I ken bag, which contains its 
[ chrysalis, and fixes it to the 
! stem of the plant on which 
[ the caterpillar has fed—gene¬ 
rally the Spiraea filipendula. 


E now come to the 
third great divi- 
s ' on 

terons insects, the 
Nocturna, or Night Fliers. 
The Moth in the lower part of 
the border of page 23 is the 
Pi ss Moth (Cerura vinula ) ; 
beneath it is its caterpillar. In 
the upper part of the same 
border hrthe Footman Moth 
(Deiopeiu pulchella), and 
above it its caterpillar, feeding 
oji the forget-me-not, on which 
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it is generally found. The Puss 
Moth is so named from its 
body being thickly coated 
with soft hair, which, in its 
colour and markings, closely 
resembles the fur of the com¬ 
mon tabby cat. Its caterpil¬ 
lar is one of the most singular 
with which we are acquainted, 
and generally feeds on the 
poplar or willow, on which 
tree it is found about August. 
Its shape, and the position in 
which it commonly holds it¬ 
self, are quite unusual, while 
its delicate and beautiful tint¬ 
ing of pink and green, and 
the curious saddle-like mark 
on the back, combined with 
its double tail beautifully 
striped and variegated, render 
it an object so conspicuous, 
that no observer of Nature 
would pass it by unnoticed. 
Isaac Walton has given a mi¬ 
nute account of it in his 
quaint and delightful manner, 
and if our young student is 
tempted to look for it in that 
author, he will find many 
other descriptions of natural 
objects equally interesting and 
beautiful. 



PATCHING the de- 
; velopment. of this 
singular caterpil- 
: lar, we find that 
when full grown it forms for 
itself a cocoon, or case, ofehips 
of wood and bark so firmly 
gummed together, that it is dif¬ 
ficult to open it, even with the 
assistance of a knife. From the 
precaution taken to effect this 
transformation to the chrysalis 
state in secret and darkness, 
and from the singular appear¬ 
ance of the caterpillar, one 
would expet t a chrysalis of 
new and strange form; but 
in this we are disappointed, 
for it is a black smooth chry¬ 
salis, perfectly similar to those 
of the great majority of com¬ 
mon Moths; and the Moth 
itself, which appears the fol¬ 
lowing spring, and is not at 
all rare, presents no singulari¬ 
ties of form in accordance 
with the peculiarities it exhi¬ 
bited in the caterpillar state. 
There are other examples of 
similar caprices of Nature in 
the early stages of Moths. 
The Moth called the Lobster, 
for instance, is so termed from 
the singular appearance of the 
caterpillar, which is of a deep 
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reddish colour, and shining as 
if varnished, and has the front 
legs lengthened in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner, like claws, pre¬ 
senting, on the whole, the ap¬ 
pearance of a miniature lob¬ 
ster ; but the chrysalis and 
moth resulting from it, present 
only the ordinary characteris¬ 
tics of the common species. 
The Goat Moth (Cossus liy- 
nvperda) is another example. 
The caterpillar of this species, 
one of the largest European 
moths, is a wood borer, and is 
furnished with powerful jaws 
suited for his purpose, and the 
back is fitted with hard plates 
or scales, one to each segment, 
which enables the creature to 
bear the pressure of great 
weights without injury. His 
muscular strength also is so 
great, that in one instance it 
is recorded to have forced its 
way from under a glass, al¬ 
though a very large and 
weighty book (Loudon’s En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Plants) was 
placed upon the top of it. 
Lyonnet, the great entomolo¬ 
gical anatomist, who minutely 
dissected this creature, disco¬ 
vered in it no fewer than d,06l 
muscles, while only 529 are 


known in the human body. 
The existence of this caterpil¬ 
lar is not the ephemeral life 
of a few summer weeks, like 
that of most of his congeners, 
but lasts three years, and yet 
the eventual results are the 
same as in common Moths. 
The chrysalis has no peculia¬ 
rities, except some hook-like 
excrescences, which assist it 
in getting out of the cocoon ; 
and the perfect Moth, present¬ 
ing no very peculiar features, 
is only developed to deposit 
its eggs and die, after a few 
weeks’ existence, like most of 
the common species. A nearly 
allied insect, the Wood Leo¬ 
pard, so called from its beau¬ 
tifully spotted wings, presents 
similar characters in its cater¬ 
pillar stage; but the larva 
state does not continue fo 
long before the change to the 
chrysalis. 


p$|^|i||HE insect called the 
HP® Footman Moth 
|i|lg (Deiopeia pulchel- 
/«), in the upper 
part of the border of page 23, 
is one of our most elegantly 
marked Moths, and the eater- 
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pillar, in strong contradis¬ 
tinction to the species just 
described, closely resembles 
the perfect insect in its mark¬ 
ings and colour. Delicate and 
beautiful in these particulars 
are both the caterpillar and 
the perfect insect; and the 
elegant little plant, Myosotis 
palustris (the forget-me-not), 
upon which the caterpillar 
feeds, seems, from possessing 
a similar class of beauty, to 
form its appropriate nourish¬ 
ment ; and in grouping them 
together, the illuminator has 
felt the beautiful combination 
of colour and general effect 
which they thus present. 


I scribe other spe- 
! cies of Moth 
with which the 
illuminator has enriched 
his title page. The Peach 
Blossom Moth (Thyatira 
Batis) is in the centre at the 
top; the beautiful pinkish 
patches, like the scattered pe¬ 
tals of a peach flower, having 
given to it its popular name : 
its caterpillar, which generally 
feeds on the bramble, is im¬ 


mediately to the right of it. 
In the left hand corner of the 
top is the elegant little Sul¬ 
phur Moth (Rumia Cratce- 
gata ), so common in our gar¬ 
dens ; its caterpillar is par¬ 
tially seen behind it. On the 
left, at the top, is one of those 
Moths, the form of whose 
wings has given them the 
name of Hooktips: it is 
called the Pebble Hooktip 
(Drepana falcataria), and 
immediately beneath is its ea- 
tex’pillar. In the lower corner 
is a delicate green Moth, po¬ 
pularly called the Green 
Silver-stripes (Hylophila 
prasinand), and immediately 
behind it is its caterpillar. 
Below the Sulphur Moth, on 
the left, is one of the small 
Moths, called Cut-wings, 
from the small hollow in the 
front of the anterior wings, 
which appears to have had a 
piece cleanly cut out. This 
peculiarity of form one would 
imagine to result from some 
partially corresponding singu¬ 
larity of structure in the cater¬ 
pillar stage; but on the con¬ 
trary, the caterpillar presents 
no peculiarity of form what¬ 
ever, being one of the small 
26 





spinners which are frequently 
seen suspended from the leaf 
of a rose-tree ; and many spe¬ 
cies, it may be observed, which 
have not the cut mark in the 
wing, are also spinning cater¬ 
pillars in their first stage. 
Some of the species of these 
Cut-wings have their specific 
names excavana, alluding to a 
piece excavated or taken out; 
others effractana , as of a piece 
broken out. 


!Wi MMEDIATELY below 

tbpll the Cut-wing,: is the 
rj i little Moth called the 
Rose-plume ( Ptero - 
■phorus rhododactylus), belong¬ 
ing to a family the wings of 
which are formed in a totally 
different manner from those 
of any other Lepidopterous 
insects; they have less in 
common with that name than 
even the transparent-winged 
species; for in this instance 
even the groundwork for the 
scales does not exist, the wing 
consisting of detached and 
perfect feathers , projecting 
from the but or shoulder, and 
thus forming rather a plume 
than a wing, from which the 


popular name of the division 
is derived. The caterpillar is 
seen immediately above the 
perfect insect, and presents 
no unusual peculiarity : thus 
we see that the strangest ca¬ 
price of Nature in the perfect 
insect does not appear fore¬ 
shadowed in the preparatory 
stages, and we have previously 
seen that great variations of 
form in the caterpillar do not 
ensure corresponding peculia¬ 
rities of feature in the perfect 
insect. Some of this Plume 
family have a very singular 
appearance when flying; espe¬ 
cially the large White Plume 
(Pterophorus pentadactylus ), 
which flies in the dusk of 
summer evenings under the 
shade of old hedges, its slen¬ 
der and most fragile white 
plumes appearing like the ske¬ 
leton of a moth, haunting the 
place of its previous destruc¬ 
tion by some greedy bird: one 
would almost be tempted to 
call it the Spectre Moth. 

$fggSN the extreme lower 

^Iti) comer °f tEe left 

hand of the title bor- 

der, is a small Moth, 
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which may serve as the repre¬ 
sentative of a class, having the 
peculiar characteristic, that the 
females are wingless, and are 
in many respects so singular 
in their appearance, that no 
one, unless previously in¬ 
formed, would imagine them 
to he Moths at all. The Moth 
selected as an example of 
this peculiarity is called the 
Belted Beauty ( Ni/ssiaZo - 
nnria), from the yellow belts 
or zones on the abdomen. 
The larva is seen behind the 
Moth, and is a slender green 
caterpillar, with a yellow stripe 
above the legs, which eventu¬ 
ally becomes a chrysalis of 
ordinary appearance; but 
what would be the astonish¬ 
ment of the uninitiated young 
student, to see, instead of a 
Moth, a creature without 
wings, and altog ther peculiar 
and unexpected in its appear¬ 
ance, issue from the case of 
the chrysalis! This would, in¬ 
deed, appear a strange meta¬ 
morphosis ; and yet, when 
closely examined into, it is not 
altogether so inexplicable, for 
the rudiments of the wings 
may be in almost all cases ob¬ 
served. The female is repre¬ 


sented to the right of the 
male. In this instance the 
difference of the sexes is not 
so striking as in some others, 
for the form and colour of the 
body are similar to those of 
the male ; but in the instance 
of the ve^y common Vapourer 
Moth this is not the case, for 
the body of the male is slen¬ 
der, and of a rich browmsh 
black, while that of the female 
is four times the size, and 
nearly spherical, and is 
profusely furred with soft 
downy hair of a light gray 
colour: in short, it is a 
most singular looking crea¬ 
ture, and one well calculated 
to puzzle a young entomo¬ 
logist. 


§fgf§N the classification of 
I Moths, similar princi- 

telHI P^ es k ave ^ een adopt¬ 
ing ed to those previ¬ 
ously described in alluding to 
the classification of Butterflies. 
The genus Ilepialus, for in¬ 
stance, is distinguished by 
having the horns, or antennae, 
very short and slender, so 
much so as scarcely to be no¬ 
ticeable, in some instances, by 
28 
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an indifferent observer. In 
other genera, or classes, the 
males have the antennse tooth¬ 
ed like a comb, while in the 
female of the same species 
they are simple. In some 
classes the antennae of both 
sexes are simple, and in other 
cases both slightly pectinated. 
Other groups are formed by 
the characteristics of the ca¬ 
terpillars : for instance, the 
great division Geometridse is 
so termed, because the cater¬ 
pillar, from having no legs in 
the centre of its body, like 
those of other divisions, moves 
forward by bringing the tail 
up to the head, forming the 
body into a loop, and then 
advancing the head till the 
body is straight, when it 
brings up the tail again ; thus 
appearing to be measuring, 
like a geometrician, and from 
the form taken by the body 
in this operation they are po¬ 
pularly termed Loopers. Ano¬ 
ther class is principally cha¬ 
racterised by the Tussock 
caterpillar, so termed from 
having, along the back, singu¬ 
lar tufts of hair, like bunches 
of floss silk, cut off square, 
and flat at the top. In ano¬ 


ther class, not a numerous 
one, the caterpillars form 
strange shells, or houses of 
dead leaves, and such sub¬ 
stances, in which the greater 
part of their body is protect 
ed, only leaving out the head 
and the fore legs to hold by. 
But such peculiarities belong¬ 
ing to the larva stages do not 
form such certain aids to clas¬ 
sification as points of struc¬ 
ture in the perfect insect. 


pn|§pT may be necessary, in 
gild conclusion, to say 
something of the ad- 
lilPlli vantages of classifi¬ 
cation. 



|»J|E might be inclin- 
! ed at first to say, 
‘^that Nature does 
Hi not ticket and 
label h r specimens: then 
why should we?” But this 
is not altogether to the 
point; for we must admit at 
once, that there is a great 
advantage derived from every 
thing having a name , in order 
to prevent the necessity of 
giving a long description of it 
29 
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each time we have occasion to 
mention it; for instance, if 
there was no positive term-^ 
such as knife, we should be 
compelled, each time we re¬ 
quired such an implement, to 
describe it as “ the piece of 
steel with a sharp edge, fas¬ 
tened to a handle of ivory, 
with which we usually cut our 
food at dinner.” Thus the ad¬ 
vantage of a positive name is 
seen. 

®|pppjpHE next advantage 
is derived from 
IffllifJl arran gi n g such 
names in groups, 
according to the characters 
of the things they represent; 
so that when we hear of the 
discovery of a new insect, if 
we are' merely told that it 
is a Lepidopterous insect, 
we know 7 at once that it is 
a Butterfly or a Moth ; but 
if we are further told that it is 
a Pieris, we then know at once 
that it is of the same ge¬ 
nus as our common Cabbage- 
White, and having all the 
leading characters of that in¬ 
sect : in addition to this, the 
names being formed of Latin 
and Greek words, their im¬ 


port is known to learned na¬ 
turalists all over the civilized 
world ; whereas, if they were 
only English names, they 
would not be intelligible be¬ 
yond our own country. Such 
are a few of the advantages of 
the existing mode of classifi¬ 
cation. The system, too, has 
this advantage, that when un¬ 
derstood, it enables you, if 
you have taken an insect 
which has never been de¬ 
scribed before, to name it 
yourself. Suppose it to be a 
Butterfly, which, on close ex¬ 
amination, proves to have all 
the leading points of struc¬ 
ture, and all the leading mark¬ 
ings of our common Cabbage- 
White, but that it is speckled 
in an unusual manner, you 
would pronounce it at once a 
Pieris, but a new species, 
which you might name “ Pie¬ 
ris punctata,” or the Spotted 
Pieris. 

|^|}pp|J|UCH a name is, of 
course ’ merely men- 
tmried. as an exarn- 
pie, for it is very 
improbable that our young 
entomologist will discover any 
insect in Gi-eat Bi’itain of the 
30 
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i genus Pieris at all qualified 
to receive the specific name 
“ Punctata,” as distinguishing 
it from the common species of 
the genus at present known ; 
which are,— l. Pieris Bras¬ 
siere, the large Cabbage-white; 
2. Pieris Chariclea, the early 
Cabbage-white, a somewhat 
smaller species; 3. Pieris 

Rapre, the small Garden-white, 
scarcely more than half the 
size of the two preceding spe¬ 
cies; 4. Pieris Metro, called 
Howard’s Small White, closely 
resembling the preceding spe¬ 
cies, but having the hind wings 
of a darker colour on the un ¬ 
der side ; 5. Pieris Napi, the 
Green-veined White, the hind 
wings being veined with green 
on the under side; 6. Pieris 
SuheUicre, differingin the green 
veining, and other points, from 
the preceding; and last, Pieris 
Dap/idicre, much larger than 
the last four species. This 
rare and beautiful insect, 
known as the Bath-white, is 
delicately mottled with black 
at the angle of the fore wings; 
and the under sides of both 
front and hind wings are 
mottled with deep green. 

Accurate portraits of all 


these species, in their three 
stages of caterpillar, chrysalis, 
and butterfly, will he found in 
I umphrey's and Westwood’s 
“ British Butterflies and their 
Transformations,”—a volume 
containing similar portraits of 
every known British species. 

I may here mention, that 
one of the small species above 
named (Pieris Rapee), was, in 
the infancy of British entomo¬ 
logy, taken for the young of 
Pieris Brassicse; which ap¬ 
pears a very ridiculous mis¬ 
take, now that it is well known 
that insects, after attaining the 
perfect or winged state, never 
grow, as explained at page 19. 

SS '^§f|N conclusion, we will 
1||J describe two of our 
■ • jv'j most comm on, but still 
most beautiful Moths. 


lower Moth on 
Mg the b irder of 
page h*2, with its 
caterpillar beneath, 
is the Tiger Moth, of the 
genus Arctia. Arctia is a ge¬ 
nus which contains some of 
the handsomest European 
Moths; they are all characte¬ 
rised by robust bodies thickly 
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covered with soft hair, and j 
beautifully striped or spotted. 
The wings are unusually large 
and invariably variegated with I 
fine markings of light and 
dark colouring. The anteunee 1 
of the males pectinated (as a 1 
comb), those of the females 
only slightly notched or 
toothed beneath. The cater¬ 
pillar is thickly covered with j 
tubercles, from which issue, j 
as it were, long pencils of j 
hairs; from the appearance 
of which the caterpillar of 
Arctia eaja (our species), is 
called, by children, a Woolly 
Bear, 


. beautiful insect 

^ placed above, is the 

Currant Moth 
(Abraxas Gross* 
/aria/a), which will he seen to 
belong to the class Gcometra. 
The caterpillar being evi¬ 
dently a hooper, he 1ms just 
been in the loop position, and 
is in the act of putting for¬ 
ward his head to another 
point, up to which he will 
then advance his tail, form¬ 
ing a loop again, and con¬ 
tinuing to progress in this 
manner. 
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popular Barnes. PAQE 

Bath White (Pieris daplidicae). 31 

Belted Beauty (Nyssia zonaria) . 28 

Burnet Moth (Anthrocera filipendute) 22,23 
Cabbage White (Pieris Brassiest* .. 6,8,31 
Chalk-hill Blue(Polyommatuscorydon) 17 
Clouded Yellow Butterlly(Colias edusa) 14-17 
Cora moil Chalk-hill Blue (Polyom- 

matus alexis) . 14-17 

Currant Moth (Abraxas grossulariata) 32 
Dusky-veined White (Pieris sabellicae) 31 
Early Cabbage White (Pieris chariclea) 31 
Emperor of the Woods (Apatura iris) 14-16 
Footman Moth (Deiopeia pulchella) 23, 25 

Goat Moth (Cossus ligniperda). 25 

Green-veined White (Pieris Napi)_ 31 

Great Swallow-tailed Butterfly (Papilio 

raachaon). 6, 12 

Green Silver Stripes (HylophOa prasi- 

nana). 26 

Howard’s Small White (Pieris metra). 31 
Ichneumon Fly (Microgaster glomme- 

ratus. 9 

Large Copper Butterfly (Lycaena dispar) 17 

Lobster Moth (Stauropus fagi). 24 

Madder Hawk Moth (Deilephila galii) 22 

Orange-tip (Euchloe cardamines) _ 17 

Painted Lady (Cynthia cardui). 6,13 

Peach-blossom Moth (Thyatera batis) 26 
Pebble Hook-tip (Drepana falcataria) . 26 

Puss Moth (Cerura vinula). 23 

Rose Plume (Pterophorus Rhododac- 

tylus). 27 

Small Garden White (Pieris rapse)_ 31 

Spotted Hawk Moth (Deilephila Eu¬ 
phorbia;) . 22 

Tiger Moth (Arctia caja). 32 

White Plume (Pterophorus pentadac- 

tylus). 27 

Wood Leopard (Zeuzera aesculi). 25 


Scientific Jtames. ria 

Abraxas grossulariata (Currant Moth). 3: 
Anthrocera filipendulae (Barnet Moth) 2; 

Arctia caja (Tiger Moth). 3: 

Apatura iris (Emperor of the Woods) 14-1 

Cerura vinula (Puss Moth) . 2 

Coliasedusa(CloudedYellowButtertly)14-l 

Cossus ligniperda (Goat Moth) . 2 

Cynthia cardui (Painted Lady) . 6, 1 

Deilephila euphorbia (Spotted Hawk 

Moth) . 2 

Deilephila Galii (Madder Hawk Moth) 2 
Deiopeia pulchella (Footman Moth) .. 2. 

Drepana falcataria (Pebble Hook-tip).. 2 

Euchloe cardamines (Orange-tip) — 1 

Hylophila prasinana (Green Silver 

Stripes). 2 

Lycaena dispar (Large Copper Butterfly) 1 
Microgaster glommeratus (Ichneumon 

Fly. 

Nyssia zanoria (Belted Beauty) . 2 

Papilio machaou (Swallow-tailed But¬ 
terfly) . 6,1 

Pieris metra (Howard’s Small W'hite) . 3 

Pieris daplidicae (Bath White). 3 

Pieris napi (Green-veined White) — 3 

Pieris sabellicae (Dusky-veined White) 3 
Pieris chariclea (Early Cabbage White) 3 
Pieris brassicae (Cabbage White).. 6, 8, 3 
Pieris rapae (Small Garden White .... 3 

Poiyommatus corydon (Chalk-hill Blue) 1 
Polyommatus alexis (Common Chalk- 

lnll blue) . 14-1 

Pterophorus rhododactylus (Rose 

Plume). 2 

Pterophorus pentadactylus (White 

Plume). 2 

Stauropus fagi (Lobster Moth). 2 

Thyatera batis (Peach-blossom Moth). 2 

Zeuzera aesculi (Wood Leopard). 2 


ERRATA. 

The illuminated border to page 7 has been erroneously referred to in pages II and 12 as 
the border of paoe 4, which must be read as page 7. 

In the border of page 7, the antennae or horns of tne swallow-tail butterfly have been acci¬ 
dentally omitted. 

THE END. 


1011, London. 
































